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CASE OF CERAMICS 

By the Chicago Ceramic Art Association 



PLEA FOR MORE ORIGINALITY IN CHINA 
DECORATION 

The tenth annual exhibition of the Chicago Ceramic Art Associ- 
ation, just closed, again serves as a text for the moralist; and the 
moralist's preachment, if shorn of the usual though often mistaken 
compliments incident to such displays of work, must be a lesson on 
what not to do in ceramics. This may seem harsh censure, but the 
words are to be taken with a measure of qualification. 

There was not a lack of clever work on the part of the exhibitors — 
good drawing after copy, harmonious coloring, pleasing selections 
of subjects — but there was, as there always is in this sort of an exhi- 
bition, a deplorable lack of originality and individuality. Too many 
of the pieces bore the palpable stamp of the imitator; and still more 
of- them bore witness to the out-and-out copyist. 

For this prevailing characteristic of ceramic exhibitions one might 
justly say there is little excuse. Certainly, if an oil-painter or a water- 
colorist should submit for exhibition purposes a copy of some other 
artist's picture he would court the humiliation of rejection, and would 
doubtless be told to tender something original in conception, or not 
to seek to exhibit at all. One can scarcely see why the same rule 
may not apply to workers in ceramics. 

And yet perhaps one should not be too hard on the exhibitors. 
It is a fact that many who decorate china and aspire to exhibit their 
work are artists in no higher sense than that they have learned how 
to apply pigment to vase or jar or plaque, and in so doing reproduce 
a picture or design that would seem appropriate on the article to be 
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decorated. Nevertheless, it is a further fact that these products of 
imitation or copying sell, and the spirit of commercialism, therefore, 
may have more to do with the quality of the ceramic workers' products 
than we are really wont to allow. 

One of the exhibitors, for in- 
stance, who, by the way, has given 
more evidence of original effort 
during the last two or three years 
than any of his fellow-workers, 
told me, apropos of this very short- 
coming, that his best pieces were 
designed for and practically always 
remained exhibition works. In 
these he gloried, by these he made 
his reputation, and by flower pieces 
that he would scarcely deign to 
enter in a public, let alone a com- 
petitive, exhibition, he was obliged 
to make his living. If, then, the 
public demanded original work and 
would support the original artist, 
it would have this very salutary 
effect: it would stimulate the am- 
bition and give new direction to 
the efforts of those who have a 
gift for this kind of work, and 
would speedily weed out those who 
have no other gift than a certain 
facility in making the blank face 
of a platter or the bulging sides 
of a vase look pretty. 

A year ago, in reviewing the 
exhibition of the association, I 
made a similar protest against this 
crying defect of present-day cer- 
amics, that the artists aimed only 
to be decorative, to give a pleas- 
ing effect to bowl, plaque, or 
vase — in short, to make a bit of 
pottery look pretty. I then said 
that it seems to have been assumed that almost any popular picture — 
originally painted without any thought or expectation that it would 
one day grace the outside of a bit of pottery — would look well under 
glaze; that it was easier for both amateurs and professionals to be 
copyists than originators; and that ceramic artists sinned — sinned 
grievously — in being content to copy instead of trying to work out 




THE VESTALS 
By D. M. Campana 
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something original. This was said in the hope that some of the 
ceramic artists would take it as a kindly and helpful suggestion. 

There was comparatively little evidence in the exhibition just 
closed that the last twelve months have borne fruit in more original or 
individual effort. We still had the usual percentage of stock sub- 
jects, bearing witness to a want of creative ability, and above all, we 
had flowers galore, roses, asters, dandelions, geraniums, thistles, 
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poppies, daffodils, sunflowers, forget-me-nots, corn-flowers, pansies, 
petunias, verbenas, nasturtiums, violets, lilies, azaleas — these tinted 
and petaled beauties are all taken from works exhibited — and other 
kinds of flora. Whether one ascribes this to popular taste or artistic 
weakness, the result I think one must admit to have been somewhat 
monotonous. One looked, not in vain, but somewhat despairingly, 
for good, strong conceptions, graceful conceits, not hackneyed; in a 
word, ideas. 

As a matter of fact, the exhibition of this year does show an effort, 
more or less conscientious, to weed out the strictly commercial and 
passably pretty, good-selling pieces that would look well on table or 
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mantel in a private home, but have little claim to recognition in a 
public exhibition. Last year the exhibition comprised two hundred 
and forty-six pieces, and this year but one hundred and forty-one. 
The weeding-out process has been salutary, and one may safely say 
that the twenty-seven exhibitors appeared at their best. Their work 
showed positive growth in refinement and delicacy, in the selection 
of subjects, and in the handling of colors. This praise is merited. 
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In view of the results obtained under existing practices, one can 
but regret the lack of an absolute rule on the part of the powers gov- 
erning the exhibition — and all similar exhibitions — barring from the 
cases everything bearing the stamp of the copyist or the imitator. 
This, of course, would mean a more limited display, but if the various 
ceramic artists were thus thrown on their own resources, and obliged 
to face the necessity of submitting something original or nothing, they 
would doubtless rise to the occasion, and the exhibitions of the associ- 
ation would be transformed. Instead of having replicas of this and 
that picture and bouquets and festoons of posies under glaze, we 
should have expressions individual and unique, from the fact that 
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ORIENTAL FOUNTAIN GIRL 
By Albert Keith 



they would not savor 
of the print-shop or 
the vendor of cheap, 
ready-made studies. 

It is not my desire 
to be needlessly cen- 
sorious. But injudi- 
cious compliment is 
a hazardous policy, 
and unmerited lauda- 
tion is not a kindness 
to the individual cer- 
amic workers. Artists 
in other lines, when 
not essaying original 
work, do not expect 
their efforts to com- 
mand attention or 
elicit admiration; 
neither should the 
decorators of china or 
pottery. A policy of indiscriminate praise in other branches of 
pictorial work would be fatal to art; it is fatal in ceramics. 

Replicas properly fall under the head of manufactures. The indi- 
vidual pottery and china decorators of Chicago and of the country are 
not responsible for the style or quality of the articles they decorate, 
or for the firing of the different pieces — they buy the one and have 
the other done for them at some kiln. They are responsible only for 
the decoration, and if this is merely the transcription of a print or a 
design, with such variations as personal license may prompt, or such 
unintentional modifications of color scheme as may result from the 
process of firing, the ceramic decorators incur the charge of being 
mere manufacturers. Indeed, I remember one piece in the Chicago 
exhibition that suggested to me the cut in a popular advertisement, 
from which the majority of visitors to the display would, I think, 
imagine the decoration had been taken. 

This is not what we want, and not what the body of ceramic work- 
ers can afford to give us. If there is a market for vases and plaques 
decorated with Dutch windmills, Italian brigands, Indian heads, 
Chinese dragons, well-known prints, famous beauties, flower arrange- 
ments supplied by "study" publishers and the like, the place for such 
work is in the stores. If, on the other hand, the ceramic workers wish 
to give evidence of their ability as artists, in exhibitions at public insti- 
tutions, it is the work of artists that they should send. 

For this reason I am impelled to say a kind word for D. M. 
Campana, whose three contributions, "The Vestals," a vase, and 
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"The Last Ray'* and "Pyrus Flocks," plaques, were the most dis- 
tinctly original pieces in the display. In these, as in his contributions 
to the exhibition of last year, this artist has struck a distinctly indi- 
vidual note. Many perhaps might prefer Mr. Campana's flower 
pieces, but in these original efforts, in which he has painted his sub- 
jects from the life and sought to incorporate some poetic idea, he has 
undertaken to show something of the possibilities of pictorial work on 
china. In some of his pieces he has doubtless not realized his expec- 
tations, but he has taken a step in the right direction, and despite the 
limitations imposed upon him, he has in the main been eminently 
successful. His work is the embodiment of ideas, poetic and for the 
most part pleasing; his figures have strength and naturalness; and 
they have the charm not merely of uniqueness, but of personality. 
The accompanying illustration will give the reader a sufficient idea of 
the type of individual work to which this artist is devoting himself. 

H. O. Punsch and Miss 
M. Ellen Iglehart also 
showed evidence of break- 
ing away from former prac- 
tices and a disposition to 
tempt fortune in new fields. 
The two vases by the 
former and "The Song of 
the Reeds" by the latter 
were worthy of comment, 
as was also Mary A. Phil- 
lips's decorative panel, 
"Welcome Greetings." 
Miss Adelaide Lyster got 
very good effects in flat and 
Miss Grace Polglase in 
raised enamel. Albert 
Keith's plate, "Oriental 
Fountain Girl," was an 
especially well done bit of 
ideal portraiture, as was 
Franz J. Schwarz's "The 
Caliph's Daughter." In 
these, however, we missed 
the element of originality, 
and the fine quality of the 
color work and the delicacy 
of the drawing made one 
regret that these artists did 
not essay to embody in vase _ LANDSC ape 
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striking conception of their own, and not simply to make a pretty 
face. Neither artist need go to the vendor of suitable prints. 

Among others of the exhibitors whose work might be mentioned 
as ranking above the average excellence of the exhibition are Mrs. 
Anna Barnes Crane, Mrs. A. A. Frazee, Miss May Armstrong. Miss 
Wilomine T. White, Miss Blanche Lea Wight, Mrs. R. M. McCreery, 
and Mrs. Josephine Reichmann. The actual performance of these 
workers — and the list of names might be considerably increased — 
leads one to think that they could all do work that would reflect more 
credit on themselves if they had the ambition and courage, as I have 
said above, to throw off the leading-strings that seem to be holding 
back china decorators as a body, and would give free rein to their 
own thought and fancy and an untrammeled expression to their own 
sense of the beautiful. 

I may say, in conclusion, that the portrait heads entered in com- 
petition for the silver medal were too strongly suggestive of photo- 
graphic proofs, and 
that few of the vases 
entered in the gold- 
medal class would 
meet the requirements 
of the competition; 
namely, excellence of 
design, suitability of 
decoration, drawing, 
color, and execution. 
Much that I have 
said I fear may be 
taken as churlish 
fault-finding. It is 
not sojntended. Ap- 
parent harshness is 
not infrequently the 
warmest friendship, 
and it is as an ad- 
mirer of ceramics 
and as a well-wisher 
to those who are 
devoted to ceramic 
decoration that I have 
been impelled to- lay 
emphasis on the pre- 
vailing weakness of 
this kind of art pro- 
the caliph's daughter duct. They are 
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may well let alone. 
They may be of ser- 
vice to those who do 
not have it in them 
to produce some- 
thing worthy them- 
selves, but copy is 
copy — nothing more. 
And the artist who 
gets into the copying 
habit is more than 
apt to remain a copy- 
ist. It may be per- 
missible for a class 
of students to exhibit 
the result of their 
efforts, even though 
their time may have 
been devoted exclu- 
sively to reproducing 
casts or prints. It 
is a different matter 

with a body of mature art workers. In this latter case, if ever, one 
may reasonably expect evidence not merely of technical ability, but 
of artistic insight, originality, individuality. These witnesses of the 
artist are what we most miss in present-day ceramics; and it is these 
that we have a right to expect — at least, in public exhibitions. 

Edith Phillips Wiseman. 
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ACT TO PREVENT DEFACEMENT OF NATURAL 

SCENERY 

The Prussian government, by the enactment of the following law, 
has dealt very effectively with the defacement of natural scenery by 
offensive advertising: 

"With the object of preventing the disfigurement of places remark- 
able for their natural beauty, the police authorities are empowered to 
prohibit outside of towns (ausserhalb der geschlossenen Ortschaften) 
such advertising boards or notices or pictorial devices as disfigure the 
landscape, by means of police regulations issued in accordance with 
the law of July 30, 1883. Such regulations may apply to particular 
areas or spots." 



